NATIONAL 


LABOR/BLACKS: Urban League Reports That One Out 

of Four Black Workers is Jobless 
500 wds 

LNS BOOK REVIEW/LABOR: Union Organizing in the 

South -- A Matter of Survival 
1 500 wds/ Photo 3 

POLICE: Chicago "Red Squad" Spied on 1200 Groups 

and Individuals 

400 wds 

NATIVE AMERICANS: Activist's Case on Appeal; 

Still in South Dakota Prison Serving Life 
Sentence 

1200 wds 5 

POLITICAL PRISONERS: Gary Tyler’s Appeal Denied; 

National Support Movement Continues to Fight 
For His Freedom 

800 wds 6 

CARTER/ARTIS: Sentenced to Life For Second Time 

300 wds 6 


INTERNATIONAL 


QUEBEC: University of Quebec Professors on Strike 

Maintenance and Office Workers Refuse to 
Cross Picket Line in 6 Month-Long Strike 
1700 wds/ Photo 1 

CHILE: Helping the Junta Sell Shellfish 

*100 wds 2 

BRITAIN: Two CIA Critics Fight Deportation From 

Bri tain 

400 wds 4 



* Denotes short, 250 words or less 
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COVER: Woodcutters at work in forest, Mississippi 

CREDIT: Howie Epstein/LNS 

QUEBEC/LABOR: Photos of professors on strike.. P-1 

AMNESTY: Photo of Washington, D.C. rally P-1 

RACISM: Photo of 5 Georgia youths framed P-1 
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PICKET LINE IN 6 MONTH-LONG STRIKE 


XEL ORK (LNS) -- Some 500 professors at the 
■ ' . \ o r s i t v of Quebec have been out on strike for 
vst six months, causing the University to come 
a Lnding halt. Six hundred and thirty mainte- 
° an ^ ol f ice workers on the Montreal campus have 
r o : used to cross the picket lines, and together they 
c ur ned the 15,000 student campus into a battle- 
ciound : or the fight against government control and 
education cutbacks. 

The University of Quebec was established in 
as a result of much pressure from students and 
the I i ench- speaking majority of Quebec province. 

! rioi to 1968 there were only two French-speaking 
universities and the competition for admission was 
stitf. No equivalent of a state university system 
existed, and strong demands for greater access to 
Higher education for working class students led to 
the t niversity’s creation. Today, a majority of the 
student body is working class, and 47% go to school 
at night. 

The University was to be an open, democratic, 
popular and critical university," explains striking 

processor Marc Lagana. 

it’s programs were to have social significance. 
The teaching dispensed was to be less authoritarian, 
more innovative, and closer to individual needs than 
mere traditional institutions. The participation of 
students and professors in the acedemic decision- 
making bodies guaranteed a minimum of democracy in 
the functioning and development of the university." 

Despres Reform Restores "Order" 

But by 1973, the Quebec government, then headed 
by Robert Bourassa and the Liberal Party, had moved 
to undercut the reforms of the late ’60's. Bourassa 
named Robert Despres, a member of the board of direc- 
tors of three large Canadian corporations, to be 
president of the University. Despres immediately 
‘nitiated what has come to be known as the "Despres 
Reform," designated to "bring order" to the Univer- 
sity . 

"Order" has meant chipping away at professor- 
student decision-making in favor of power centralized 
in the administration. The University Board of Gov- 
ernors solidified this policy in a series of resolu- 
tions during the summer of 1974. 

One striking professor, Pauline Vaillancourt , 
wrote recently, "Despres’ Reforem was a summary of 
the Liberal government's education policy: make the 
Uni vers - ' ty a financially viable enterprise; sub- 
ordinate the University to the business community; 
shape the University to fit the Liberal Party's con- 
ception of the needs of an increasingly "rationalized" 
technological society. 

Many of the Despres Reform's policies violated 
the University's contract which designated much de- 
cision making to the Syndicat des Professeurs de 
] ' Uni ve^site du Quebec a Montreal (SPUQ) . After 
more than four months of fitful negotiating on the 
part of the administration, the professors voted to 
strike on October 17, 1976. The next day the picket 
j i nes went up . 


The SPUQ signed its first agreement with the 
University in 1971, after a three week strike, and a 
second contract was signed in 1973. "Many professor 
are part of professional associations in Canada," 
says Lagana, "but we're the only militant union. 

We are very political. People ask_us, /Why aren't 
you like the other professors? ' /It is/ because of 
the tradition of the University of Quebec, that is, 
because it has no long, liberal history. We have 
no protections exoept the union." 

Strike Demands 

The SPUQ wants to maintain its control over 
teaching and research decisions through departmental 
assemblies and the Academic Council, which is in 
the hands of elected, unionized professors. They 
are also fighting for job security. The union wants 
guarantees that as the University student body grows, 
additional professors will be hired. In 1975-76, 
the number of professors increased by 4.9% but the 
number of students increased by 15%. 

To cut costs, the administration has frozen 
funds allocated for new jobs and has hired people 
from outside the University to teach courses on a 
part-time basis. Forty-three percent of the Univer- 
sity's courses are taught by hourly-paid professors 
who do not receive benefits, while at other univer- 
sities this is never more than 20%. "They work by 
the lesson — piecework — under poor conditions, 
and are underpaid," says Lagana. SPUQ demands that 
over the next 3 years, the proportion of courses 
taught by the piece be reduced from 43% to 33%. 

Other important demands include the introduction 
of sabbatical leaves so that professors can improve 
their skills and do new research; a salary increase 
equivalent to those granted all public employees in 
Quebec in 1976; and a mandatory 4 years work before 
qualifying for tenure. The administration wants to 
back track from the 1973 contract and lengthen the 
time to 6 years. 

Support From All Quarters 

On-campus support for the striking professors 
has been overwhelming, and there has been much 
cooperation and planning between the SPUQ, the 
maintenance and office workers union, the Teaching 
Assistant's organization and students. 

Last spring, the maintenance and office workers 
went out on strike for six weeks. The SPUQ honored 
their picket line, and raised $30,000 for the strike 
fund. During the strike, the professors continued 
to receive their paychecks at home. "This time, the 
day after we went out on strike, the university 
workers also refused to cross our picket lines," 
explained Lagana. "But the University stopped 
paying them — trying to break our solidarity." 

The tactic didn't work, however, and the workers 
have stayed out for the entire strike, managing to 
survive on loans. One of the SPUQ's non-negot iable 
demands for a return to work agreement is that the 
University pay all of the maintenance and office 
workers' back salaries. 

Other major unions in Quebec have also enthu- 
siastically supported the strikers with public 
statements, demonstrations and contributions to the 
strike fund. 

CONTIN UED NEXT PAGE 
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ILLIMNG I'HK . H ' N l A SKI I. SHKLL 1 I >11 

NK ; YORK (D P S . l.NS ) --Rememhe 1 the !V.i **,:[- 
It’s still out t ho re , ho l pi ng , , unt t t h * t m ’ t 

o.o t along without American nss t s t an, t -- i ; kc ini.* 

A volunteer in a joint I’odn- uops-Smitli.-. 

Inst it u* ion Knvi tonmental l’roitt.im is he l pi no, in.ic 
raise in 1 r o os t ions. The os t ion is a taic o|'-. * 

seal lop l ound along the i oast of not thorn t b l . * 

It will not, of course, he used t. nod i::g 

people in Chile; the junta hopes to market tin 
ost ion worldwide as a luxurv t ood 

A A A A A A A cAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA*AA*AAAA*A**rtx** * * A 

CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS EXPOSE THEMSELVES 

"H uise Majority Leader Jim Wright, asKed t« 
state a broad rule tor avoiding congressional 1 sex 
scandals, responded: 'The Wright broad rule is that 

breads ought to he able to type.'" --Wall Street 
Journal, December >1, l Q 7b. -30- it hanks to D o, ^ * 


t'RBAN LEAGUE REPORTS THAT 
ONE OUT Of FOUR BLACK WORKERS IS JOBLESS 

NEW YORK (L.NS; -- "...Actual black joblessness 
-.as remained at the depression- level of one out of 
or', four w . r k e r - , " a. . r ding t: a report issued 
rt.ent lv b v t : i e !* a i l . n a i „ r d a n League ( NT L ) . The 
’■-rate- of Bia.ri Ameri a" report concluded that 
arte-mp l jvnent is thi.- .-ingle greatest concern among 
'i i ci r. people i:. the . oum r > . Eighty- five percent 
. : ;,\al af : i i l it ts p lied o. t He NT L listed job- 

jv^ntss as t i/e cai ; • r i-. -ue. 

The N’ational ' rnw; uc .*>a> s that, taking 

into . onsidtrui uij t he ::.etncd~> that government 
v. r *.- ^ u s e t \j !ii c* ..if ge riar.he r s oi unemployed, 
t:.e n-mner . i -lu-m; ^ 

:m . l i • n 


Hia.f'.s is nearly three 


.. t ,T e s s n e s b totes 
iii.i. k t ct-nagers . . . 
live teenagers who 
n e-m k . y e d According 

NL1. bidder. ! neir.pl. .rr.ent index, l lose to 60. 

B 1 a , k t e e ! l > i g e 1 - U L > V. Jilt cO J ^ b S in 1^76 
> '-id 1 1 0 t Wj. ( k . . ! j o s , ' ! i e j -j D i e s a picture- ! Of 

S i a . r, r eehage-r - W a - j j ^ t a s blear! throughout 10/6 
a ■-> It Was during the pear' .1 t i i e recession 111 19/5, 

t he report aa\ - 


ri 1 1 t ! i e Ci. - '. , i . a r m . ; i g 

. ! all in 19b Wert t h - s e 

> ' : ! 1 1 a 1 1 V , ! ■*., ..'it : el e r 

a t 1 V CIV s _ Ug 1 1 t W« I r U e T e a 

t . I lie 

I a 1 . 


l a t the rate oi 
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i he- ^ l Jill a i - r el e.i 1 ed 

hhe::.; • - jvmeii t i . t B 1 a r. tr. a 1 e ’ . *- a d s households 

•a:\ped during 1 9 -6 * b . 5 . as * Vi.p.'a r e-d with 9 . 3u 

..: -ring; the in- . i . u- \ * ai It was men m. v . r e dii I i - 

ult ! r Kla.k or, wh.se in atr.es provide the sole 

: I hah . 1 a i auppa I t I I t Jit 1 I ! aC. 1 1 1 e S . The > We X e 

..lit I'.J K Vid at .i rite . ! x »ast Veal. 

"Sin* v ah. at v r.e -t tiird c! li i a .. k l ami lies are 

headed b> WOmeh," the Iep.lt says, "it lb clear 

tit.it millions ,i Bhi k hildien are being reared 
m ! ami lies wirh uin-m; i..ud lit ads. In fact, today 
about one— t n i : d . I all B 1 a „ k h l 1 d r en under IB are 
in turn liics m wliidi t he male ^ r l etna 1 e heads are* 
u 1. e”*]') 1 1. cr d 

"Since being laid . :t is a primary condition 
: * r unempkurieni ln-aian e il’I) benefits, about 
halt : I the . t 1 l . l a l 1 . 5 m. 1 i 1 i c n jobless Blacks 
were . a t e go i l . a l i \ ineligible because they were 
entering the labor i.-r e lot the lirst time (e.g. 
students), r center mg t tie labor force (especially 
wcmenl, or had quit their last job 

The Urban League d>. noted an increase to 
5-k ot the proper t-.n e! Black t ami lies living be- 
i.w the S9,588 in. .me level This level is esti- 
mated b\ the Lab, r Department as necessary to 
miint jin a "lower" standard ot living for a family 
. : tour 

-30- 

llhanks to the Dalis W.rld lor this information). 
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t community news; t.cwd news. Bad news 7 Anv news? 

Send it on to Liberation News Service, 17 W. 17th St 
New York, NY. 10011. Or phone it in, (212) 989- 
3 55 5. 
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pr ehenr i m hxS.fi.ai b 1 b 1 1 Jg c aphy , economic pro- 
iixes .1 the "Southern Rim," and many photographs 
that add t. he overall osefuinec-r and excellence 
w i me piDiixdtion. 

One _i the most xhteresting a^:;unts, "The 
btx-t iicdn-Q , n tells ot the "lumber war of 1911- 
i9 13 wr.en thousands o > t black and white timbei 
wix'Ktic icrmea their racially unified industrial 
union 1 ' (Ihe Bromerncod of limbec Workers) and 
t .ok wO me whole timber industry His cor fan Jim 
uiecn ce 0 -nts how the timber workers on the support 
of tenant farmers who also hated the "land barons" 
and how T ney w_n many important concessions. Even- 
rusiiy, h.weer, they were beaten when "local bus- 
mere interests took their guns and violently 

acid. Kcd 

"Ihe limber Workers stand in bcid tradition 
of Southern mtertacial industrial union! sm, " Green 
mo i ades . "Bla.ks and whites, skilled and unskilled, 
even cympatheti: townspeople and farmer s--all were 
b r . ught t oge t her " 

An entxte se.tion m the 5.^r hern Exposure 
ic dedicated to the textile industry, which, along 
with timber, was a major Southern industry for de- 
mdes One oi the most difficult to organize, it 
is AmeriOd’s 1st major unorganised rrianut ac curing 
industry 

fewer man lO % of me region’s 589,000 textile 
workers are in unions e-en after massive organizing 
atmmptc Ihe Communis t- led textile strikes were 
.x^nsxdered among the best ai the CIO drives cf the 
i9 30s "when .wtun mm workers from every Southern 
state farmed the overwhelming major my of the 
376,000 workers who parti .lpated m the nationwide 
strike oi i934 " But it has been a losing battle,. 

The small size of the plants, the isolated nature 
~>t mill towns and the shar k-af ter-b lend tactics 
cf the companies — which brought to bear all kinds of 
pressure, from lo:al police t: the threat of plant 
closings — has stunted organizing efforts. 

Current Unionizing Struggles 

Articles on the Farah, Onelca, and c n J.,P, 

Stevens boycotts demonstrate how the ACIWa (newly- 
merged Ama lgamd ted Clothing and Textile Workers 
Union) is attempting to reverse this trend. After 
winning ac farah and Oneita the stage is now set 
t xx topple a big cne The union hopes that cracking 
J iP Stevens will be a wedge into the South, paving 
the way for smaller companies - 

As the tC'.ond largest textile firm in the world, 

5 mv end , piwdu i.ng yarn, woven and nenwoven goods, 
sheets, towels, etc. , employs 45,000 in 85 plants, 
only 5 of which are outside the South- Their sales 
in 1975 were $ 1.1 billion Witn not a single worker 
under emirs, t, it s xiear why they were chosen as 
a target for ine union’s offensi e 

Iht barriers c- su:cessi_l organizing in the 
south aic xico.' xy immense i the : on. entxation cf 
se otxdcj r y industry (industry that cannot match the 
proij.t 3 ana wages oiler ed by the ronglomerates) , 
the fc-xiscen e of 1 1 ght - f o-wc t k raws in many states 
(which aii-w employer 3 to tire non-union workers 
even at a plant whi b has won union recognition) , 
management ’= p.wer and wealth t? cntrcl local media, 
lo.rtc, pod p.-. ice, and their use of racism to divide 
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^rkers. In "Runaways: A Cali t_ Aaicn," Don ... 

man ’ editor of the United Ai_u Workers news- 
per, shows dramatically what the UaW, Ur in- 
‘ Unce * was up against at M^r.ioe Autc Equipment 
company in Louisiana, wher t they’ve engaged in 
organizing since 1964 : 

In addition to the vuien.e, Monroe launched 
a propaganda campaign that . rida became the 
chief weapon of union busting runaway shcp s across 
the South. Its centerpiece is the multipronged 
effort to convince workers, that the plant would 
be forced to close and move elsewhere ll it was 
unionized. In effect [th^nj -housing the union 
LwouldJ not mean job security--it m ca n= unemploy- 
ment.” 

But the contradiction between worker and boss 
remains. In a time of e^un^mu ^.ii^i» t>uch as we 
are witnessing today, the cwneia ate ^mpeiied to 
try cutting back wages, Urging overtime and speed- 
up. And because they have so mu, h at stake, unions 
are forced to develop winning strategies The UAW 
just recently won an ele:tion at the Mv,nn€ plant. 

And the UE is making inroads mtw the S^otnern tur- 
bine industry; they won a Iampa , t i _ r ida shop in the 
early 1970s and have recently followed it up with 
a victory at a Charleston, South Carolina p^ant 
These victories did not come easily, but they are 
a sign that the Southern stronghold .an bt broken 

"Like the UAW's fight at Mvfitc c , it must be 
viewed as a long term struggle," ..naudeb Stillman 
in his article, "Runaways, a. Cdii lo a. non " 
"Corporations, with their tr c mcnci~ua p^Wct will 
continue to use violence, threats, intimidat ion, 
race, sex, politics and everything oa at their 
disposal to break the union movement in the South. 

But they won’t succeed." 

& A A 

(Celine Keating works at a N.UC. punishing com- 
pany and has been following Current organizing 
drives in the South.) 
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See packet #831 for background 
TWO CIA CRITICS FIGH1 DEP0 RIaII0N FROM BRITAIN 

NEW YORK (LNS ) — Phillip Agee and Max k Hosen- 
ball are desperately In need of financial and moral 
support in their fight against the British govern- 
ment’s plan to deport them 

Agee is an ex-CIA agent whose bock; Inside the 
Company: CIA Dlajpy -exposed illegal CIA activities 
in Mexico and Latin America In an effort to bypass 
the censorship and legal harass-men: that Agee knew 
he could expect in the U S , he went to Britain to 
write and publish his book 

Now Agee, who is currently writing his second 
book on the CIA, and Hosenball, who has written 
extensively on the CIA and British intelligence, 
face deportation proceedings Furthermore; the 
British government refuses to reveal the reason 
for the deportations, indicating that ft is secret- 
ly being pressured by the U S 

Recently many people in France signed a peti- 
tion questioning the basis of the deportation or- 
der and demanding that Britain not vi ola t e its tra- 
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dition of asylum and refuge due to pressures by 
the U-S* Signers of the petition included film- 
maker Costa-Gavras ; writer Regis Debray; Claude 
Estler, National Secretary of the French Socialist 
Party; Alfred Kastler, Nobel Prize Holder in Phys- 
ics; journalist Jean Lacoutre; and writer and 
philosopher Jean Paul Sartre. 

Petitions in support of Agee and Hosenball's 
defense can be obtained from: Research Associates 

International (RAI) at P*0. box 9662, Marina Del 
Rey, California 90291- The Agee-Hosenball Defense 
Committee at 186 Kings Cross Road, London WC1, 
has produced two booklets written by Agee and 
his associates* which help to explain the role of 
the CIA* M Covert Action, What Next" 'and 
"Jamaica Destabilized" are both available for $1 
each from either KAl or the defense committee in 
England . 
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CHICAGO POLICE "RED SQUAD" 

SPIED ON 1200 GROUPS AND INDIVIDUALS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Revelations in U.S. District 
Court show that the Chicago Police Intelligence 
Unit (Red Squad) has for more than 40 years spied 
on hundreds of organizations ranging from the World 
Council of Churches and the Anti-Defamation League 
of B’Nai B’rith to the Black Panther Party and 
anti-war organizations. 

Lawyers for the Alliance to End Repression 
and the American Civil Liberties Union discovered 
this "subversive file index" while inventorying 
Intelligence files* The files themselves, ranging 
from 100 to 3000 pages each, contained "intelligence" 
information supplied by paid and unpaid informants. 

The full list of Red Squad files dates back to 
the mid-1930s and includes nearly 1200 organizations 
and individuals- Police destroyed tons of intelli- 
gence files after they learned they were being 
sued in 1975. However, files are still kept on 
265 groups and publications* 

Disclosure of this index, an internal police 
document, also reveals that Chicago Police Superin- 
tendent James M* Rochford deliberately lied in 
March, 1975, when first confronted with the scan- 
dal* In a press release he stated, "There are more 
than 2000 community organizations listed in the 
telephone book as operating in Chicago ... Fewer than 
50 of them warrant police attention because of 
their activities. That is less than 2 1/2 %." 

Although the Red Squad kept files on a wide 
variety of organizations , "intelligence" on right- 
wing activity was conspicuously absent. For instance 
the files contain no surveillance of a suspected 
Nazi war criminal in the Chicago area, whose citi- 
zenship 14 now being revoked because he concealed 
his membership in the Gestapo. Nor did the files 
reveal anj| surveillance of the American Nazi Party, 
the White Power Groups or the local Ku Klux Klan. 
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Ai.v 1 AM! K . >N Ac 1 U L S 1 ’ S CAbE uN APPEAL; 

M DAKOTA PRISON MTRVlNu L i f E SENTENCE 

h\ t o nd> Horn i . c ... t. 

PINE RUX,E RESERVATION *LNS -L; k Marshall, 

D g io Ui Sioux Indidii, r-cdidir. t in ; ht S_uth Dakota 
Peril’ out iar\ lacing « 1 1 1 c strinn^e n ho r g e -- of 
murder. Ht Was o ltd, ^.n i ltd and ten c retd in 
-■ t hr ee-dav trial in Rapid Cit>, n DaK^u, be- 

5 ■- i t an ali-white j u r > , x n April, j 9 b 

Judge Marshall T«.ong ti the y.ac ur . nc 
court relumed to consider a rcqucsi tai bond pending 
appeal until September i9/6 Ac that: time, ht denied 
it The State Supreme court later .pneld the de- 
t is ron 

Manv people -n the rticiva.^fi bciitve 2u- 
cear old Mdishaii Was la^tr^aded l n r v ugh . our t be- 
cause of h io af tiiiatijn with the Am c r i a n x n d l a n 
Movement, his friendship with R.sscii Means, and 
his reputation as a .ommumt) woKtr ^n the reser- 
\ a t ion . 

Marshall has appealed his ^Autien t ~ the 
State Supreme Court. He has also a-ked i~r a new 
trial because ol evidence wTu-h has turis.ed since 
the. trial, and because oL changes in its; litany of 
witnesses appearing at Hxr trial arid later at the 
separate trial ul his ^ _-dt l endant Raarei i Means. 
Means was acquitted at ter a mcnth-iang trial, with 
most of the time spent in very .anio j<.r> selec- 
tion 

Joe Cailigo, Marshall M step-1 a t ne : , describes 
Dick’s trial: "To me, it sounded like his guilt was 
established by the news media- He war n_t truly 1 - 
dentified. There were no eNc-witnes^e^ One state 
witness admitted she Ucd It seemed like all these 
were allowed by the court, and the members of the 
jury believed the witness. H^w :cm c i .an’t under- 
stand Richard was sentenced by an ali-white jury 
almost immediately after they were g n en the case. 

Was not he denied his rights as a au 2 tn.' Or is 
it because he is an American Indian.'" 

The_Wit nesses 

Two of the state’s witnesses against Marshall 
were Hallie and Twyla Merrell, who ~wn the bar in 
Scenic, South Dakota where Martin Montiicaux was 
shot m March, 1975 Montileaux’s death led to the 
murder charges against Marshall and Means. Besides 
owning the bar, the Mer tells ate white ranchers 
leasing reservation land at extremely law prices 
in order to make high profits. Ihey are known 
throughout the reservation for their racist atti- 
tudes and willingness to Lake advantage of Indian 
people, whether in their bar or ran.hing operation. 

Only one witness claimed tc knew Marshall shot 
Montilequx. That was Myrtle Pour Beat, who has since 
admitted that she lied in c^urt. in November, 1975, 
the FBI contacted Poor Bear, kn^wn to suffer from 
a serious drinking problem, and asked her to work 
with them as an informer. They paid her approximately 
$200 a month. 

In Marshall’s trial, Pwcr Bear Wa: listed as 
a witness so late thar the defence did not have time 
to investigate her background tria r^ughiy New in- 
formation about her work for the TBi, and reputation 
for making up aensaiionai storiea about herself is 
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part of Marshall's appeal for a new trial. She has 
attempted suicide twice since August, 1976. 

Even with Poor Bear as a witness, the state was 
so unsure of its case and knew its evidence to be 
so weak, that it Offered Marshall a chance to plead 
to a lesser charge with a gurantee of a short sen- 
tence. He refused, saying he is innocent of all 
charges , 

At Marshall’s September appeal bond hearing, 
over 100 people from Pine Ridge and Rosebud Reserva- 
tions, as well as Rapid City, came to show support 
for him During the hearing Prosecutor Jack Clauck 
asked few questions of Marshall's witnesses, called 
none of his own, and for his summation, merely read 
the law stac ing that people convicted of murder in 
South Dakota do not have to have bond set. The judge 
refused to announce his decision in a courtroom full 
of Marshall's supporters, and said that he would an- 
nounce it later. Supporters who waited throughout 
the day for the decision saw Judge Young and Prose- 
cutor Clauck leave the courthouse together. They 
drove away in the judge's car and returned over an 
hour later . Then the judge denied bond for Marshall. 

Organizing in Prison 

Cleo Marshall describes her husband as a man 
whose heart is "real big for everyone." A leader of 
the penitentiary Indian cultural group, Native Ameri- 
can Council of Tribes, Marshall and other Indian 
activists are working especially hard with the young 
Indian prisoners, many of them 16, 17 and 18. 

One problem of concern to Marshall and other 
Indian prisoners is the health care of the Indians 
in the state penitentiary. When they are ill or in- 
jured, they are taken 70 miles to an Indian hospital 
in Yankton, South Dakota, even if they are in criti- 
cal condition Non-Indians are taken directly to 
hospitals in Sioux Falls. 

Through court suits and negotiations with the 
warden, Indian prisoners are now allowed their right 
to conduct spiritual ceremonies and all guards are 
now required to attend courses in Indian culture, 
history and traditions. Indians made up one-third 
of the penitentiary population, a disproportionate 
number compared the state population of Indians, but 
a good indication of the dual system of justice for 
whites and Indians in South Dakota. Now 90% of those 
in the main penitentiary are active in the Native 
American Council of Tribes, and are beginning to 
work with non- Indian prisoners. 

In talking with people about Dick Marshall, it 
is easy to see that he has wide support from a large 
cross section of people on the reservation. Cleo 
agrees. "There is not a day, even after 10 months, 
that someone doesn't ask about Dick and if there's 
anything they can do to help." 

"My husband is not a criminal at all," she adds. 
"I'm going to stand by him and do all I can to get 
him out — everything in my power. Dick has his 
appeal going. I do have a lot of hope." 

* * * 

People concerned with obtaining justice for Did 
Marshal] should write to the So. Dakota Supreme Cour 
Pierre, S D , asking that if his conviction is not 
overturned, he be granted a new trial. 
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IYLF.R’s APPEAL DENTED; NATIONAL SUPPORT 
MOVEMENT CONTINUES TO FIGHT FOR HTS FREEDOM 

NEE YORK (LNS) — Gary Tyler, an 18 year-old 
l. . < 1 . k youth falsely charged and convicted for 
voider, and serving a sentence of life impris- 
, nmt at , was denied his appeal for a new trial 
bv the Louisiana Supreme Court on January 24 
lyier’s ^ase has become a national symbol of 
the right against racism, and his supporters plan 
to continue the fight to reverse his conviction 
Tyler is now going to appeal his case to the 
LAS. Supreme Court - 

Tyler’s defense based the state appeal on 
twu key issues: the unfair composition of the 
jury in the original trial, and the recantation 
ui testimony by the state’s key witness, Natalie 
Blanks 

Tyler had been convicted by an all-white 
jury m 1975 which was selected from a predomin- 
antly white Jury pool in a parish (Louisiana’s 
equivalent to a county) which is 40% black, The 
recent Louisiana court ruling refused to consider 
this la.it on the grounds that the original de- 
fense lawyer did not object to It at the time 

The court also refused to accept the recan- 
tation, reasoning that the original judge. Ruche Mar - 
luc waft che most qualiiied to decide when Blanks 
md and when she told the truth Blanks has 
>diO, however, that Judge Marino was one of the 
public officials who forced her to testify against 
Iyler m the first place. 

Ihe murder charges for which Tyler was con- 
victed stem from the shooting death of a white 
student during a mob attack on a bus load of 
black students leaving Destrehan High School in 
October of 1974 Tyler was arrested during the 
incident after he complained of the brutal treat- 
ment: received by black students at the hands of 
the police and was charged with ’’interfering 
with the law.” This charge was later changed to 
murder even chough available evidence points to 
the shots coming from the attacking mob, and 
the usual ballistics information about angle of 
entry of the bullet, etc- is missing fTom the 
autopsy report . 

Support for Tyler 

Upon hearing of the state supreme courts' 
decision, Tyler's mother, Juanita Tyler said, 

"The tuture is to fight- l’m not giving up. I’m 
asking a lot more people to get involved- We 
need a national movement It will take rallies, 
marches and a lot more. i’ll be fighting and 
struggling until there’s no more Mrs Tyler Not 
just tor my son, but for all that Is coming down ” 

In a statement from St James Parish prison 
in Louisiana, Tyler urged his supporters to con- 
tinue to fight ”1 wasn't expecting a right de- 
cision and I wasn’t surprised. I also don’t 
expect to get justice in the US. Supreme Court 
I’m noL depending on any court; the people are 
going to free me. 1 


Last July, over 2,000 of Tyier’s supporters 
gathered in New Orleans and marched down the city’s 
main streets On October 7, 1976 over 92,000 names 
were handed to Governor Edwin Edwards on petitions 
to free Tyler Despite laws prohibiting demonstra- 
tions outside courthouses in Louisiana, hundreds of 
Tyler supporters picketed the court hearing his 
appeal on November 10 

In an unusual move, the Louisiana Supreme Court 
instructed the district court to sentence Gary Ty- 
ier to life imprisonment at hard labor with no 
chance of parole tor twenty years. This is the 
maximum sentence possible m Louisiana at this time. 
Ordinarily the lower district court's discretion 
is relied upon for sentencing: 

The defense does not expect the U.S- Supreme 
Court to grant a retrial and is preparing for ano- 
ther round of appeals on other grounds 
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tSee packet if 839 tor a detailed account of the 
se .end Carte r-Artis t rial) 

CARTER AND ARTIS SENTENCED TO LIFE FOR SECOND TIME 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The case of Rubin "Hurricane" 
Carter and John Artis swung full circle on February 
9 when the two received the same sentences they 
had gotten in their original trial ten years ago. 

Artis and Carter were convicted a second time 
on December 2i, 1976 for the 1967 
murder oi three whites in a New Jersey bar: 

Alter serving nine years in prison, the two won 
a retrial when the only two witnesses against them 
recanted their testimonies- The New Jersey Supreme 
Court overturned their convictions, charging the 
prosecution with wirhholding evidence and prejudic - 
ing a fair trial 

In the second trial, the prosecution’s theory 
of "racial revenge" was driven home to the mainly 
white jury The key prosecution witness was Al- 
lied Bellow — the same man who had testified against 
the two m the first trial, later recanted, and 
then in the second trial again reversed his story 
Claiming he had seen the defendants near the 
scene of the crime 

Carter received two consecutive and one con.- 
current life terms and Artis received three con- 
current life terms , This means Carter and Artis 
will not be eligible for parole until 1996 and 
i981 respectively- 

In a press conference held after the December 
trial. Carter and Artis announced that they would 
"go through the whole judicial process once again, 
the appelate division to the State Supreme 
Court, to the federal court — which could mean 
many years hence " 
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KU^Hl: Five hundred professors, members 

ot the Svndicat dcs Prof, esseurs de 
1 ’ Truvors i t c du Quebec a Montreal, are in 
their tilth month of a strike at the 
Iniversity of Quebec, in Montreal. Over 600 
ma 1 nt a i nance and otfice workers have 
refused to cross the picket lines in 
so 1 idar i tv . 

CREDIT: Nouveau Pouvoir/LNS. 

SEE STORY PAGE 1. 


TOP LEFT: Franklin Thomas (microphone in 

hand), ot the Veterans Affairs Council, 

Brooklyn College, angrily tells fellow 
demonstrators at the White House on 
Saturday, February 5, 1977, how he and other 
veteran delegates were "frozen out" of 
their scheduled appointment with 
Presidential Special Counsel Robert Lipshutz. 
Instead, an assistant met the veterans outside, 
failed to answer their questions, and pro- 
mised to convey their message to President 
Carter. 

CREDIT: Virginia Horton/LNS. 

SEE STORY LAST PACKET #848. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: In a case reminiscent of that 

of the "Scottsboro Boys" m 1931, these 
five black youths are being framed for an 
armed robbery and the murder of a white 
man, although no evidence exists to indicate 
their involvement. All face the death 
penalty. From left to right: J.D. 

Davenport (18), Henderson Watson (21), 

James Edward Jackson, Jr. (17), Roosevelt 
Watson (17), and Johnny B. Jackson (18). 

CREDIT: Southern Poverty Law Center/LNS. 


BOTTOM LEFT: "Honorable Discharges for All 
Vets,” and "Vets Welcome Home Draft 
Resisters" were among numerous slogans 
carried on banners and chanted by picketers 
in front of the White House at a Vietnam 
Veterans’ picket and rally in Washington, 
D.C. on Saturday, February 5, 1977. 

Gerry Condon, a former Green Beret deserter 
who now has a Bad Conduct Discharge, is in 
the foreground, fist in the air. 

CREDIT: Virginia Horton/LNS. 


SEE STORY IN LAST PACKET #848. SEE STORY IN LAST PACKET #848. 
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